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but also a writer of widely successful books. He knows 

how to captivate and hold the interest of boys and girls. In 
this book he re-creates history so that it actually lives again in 
the mind of the pupil. 


|)” HALLECK is not only an experienced teacher of history 


A. “History of Our Country” emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people. It is the first school history 
to give adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. 
It teaches the facts which everyone should know, from the Pilgrim 
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as on industrial achievements. The arrangement of subject matter, 
the corinected facts, and the development of incidents from one 
period to another are features highly and widely praised by re- 
viewers and teachers. 


The teaching material at the end of the chapters includes summaries for 
review, references for teachers, and under “Activities” various kinds of work 
for pupils, project problems, etc. 


The illustrations have been selected with unusual care. Extracts from old 
journals, fac-similes from early newspapers, quaint. contemporary pictypres, as well 
as interesting and charming pictures by modern artists have been lavishly used. 
There are full pages in color painted especially for this book. Both maps and 
pictures add greatly to both the interest and the educative value of the book. 
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By Catvin O. Davis 


University of Michigan 


ITH the aim of formulating and presenting 
sound pedagogical principles for the devel- 
opment of the junior high school, this book 

incorporates extensive study of the new plan of 

organization. It is designed specifically to serve 
as a guide to superintendents who are planning the 
reorganization of their schools, and to meet the 
needs of college and normal schoo] classes in the 
study of the junior high school. 


Fundamental reasdns for the rise and extension of 
the idea are pointed out, changes that have taken 
place most recently are noted, and further develop- 
ments that may be expected are indicated. An 
extensive and detailed study is given of junior 
high school curricula, with a discussion of the 
character of the subject matter for the various 
departments of instruction. The perplexing prob- 
lems connected with administration are considered 
in detail. 
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country. 
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Andrew W. Edson, who was for twenty-five years 
associate superintendent of schools, New York City, 
died at his home in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary first. 
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THE MASTERY OF SPELLING 
THE RIGHT USE OF WORDS 


Sarah Louise Arnold will begin a series of 
about ten articles on Spelling in the Journal 
of Education, in the issue of February 14. This 
will be the most important treatment of a 
subject method that we have seen, and there 
is more interest just now in the whole subject 
of spelling than in any other school subject. 

Miss Arnold has conducted a most elaborate 
investigation of the difficulties teachers find 
in teaching the right use of words, and these 
articles are replies to the important difficulties 
which thousands of teachers have in their 
school work. 

Miss Arnold’s famous success as a teacher 


in various states—culminating in Middle- 
borough, Massachusetts, and as head of a 
training school for teachers in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; as supervisor (now called 


assistant superintendent) in Minneapolis and 
Boston; and as Dean of Simmons College; as 
well as in all of her book-making has beea 
due to her rare ability to think philosophy, 
psychology, and pedagogy in action, rather than 
as abstract principles. She would never tell a 
student-teacher what to do until the student- 


teacher realized that she did not know what 
to do or how to do it. 

In these articles Miss Arnold meets every 
difficulty in spelling so clearly and vitally that 
the child knows why he does not know how to 
use a word with the right form and then 
learns to use the correct form so naturally 
that he will use the letters of the word in 
their right order ever after. 

We have not in a long time had articles of 
such commanding importance as these by Miss 
Arnold. 
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“No community has a right to permit a child to be 
robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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COUNTY PLAY DAYS 


Of the many intensified efficiency function- 
ings of the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, none is more significant than its 
extension features, and none of these is more 
important than its preparation for providing 
in its Physical Education Department expert 
teachers for such work, especially County 
Health and Recreation leaders. 

In this activity the most interesting feature 
is the County Play Day which the Iowa State 
Teachers College has maintained for three 
years and will continue until every county in 
the state has had its County Play Day. 

Last year, 1922-1923, eight counties had fuil 
service and three partial service. There were 
seventeen instructors, four of whom were 
senior students in the Physical Education De- 
partment at Cedar Falls. 

The instructors are paid $12..50 a day beyond 
salary and expenses. 

In the eleven counties there were 116 days’ 
service at a cost of $2,166. The attendance 
was 65,700. At Storm Lake, Buena Vista 
County, in twelve days there was an attend- 
ance of 9,000 visitors. The entire county make 
it a community affair. 

The Saturday is always an instruction day 
for the teachers of the county, and after one 
year of direct attention by the State Teachers 
College the county conducts its own work in 
physical education. 

At Cedar Falls there are more than 1,000 
men and many women studying to become 
physical directors, and in that department four- 
teen teachers are employed. 
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The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 
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Dr. John G. Crabbe, president of Colorado State 
Teachers College, died on January 31, after a 
serious illness of two months and more. He 
was at his home when the end come. He was 
stricken with heart trouble in Oklahoma when 
he was there, just ready to lecture at the 
State Association. Mrs. Crabbe and Mr. 
Culbertson, his administrative assistant, went 
immediately, and as soon as it was safe they 
brought him home. It had been hoped that he 
would recover, but before he could get to his 
office, though he had heroically attended to 
school affairs in his home, a second attack of 
heart trouble brought the end. 

Dr. Crabbe had a remarkable professional 
career. He graduated from the University at 
Delaware, Ohio, was superintendent at Ash- 
land, Kentucky, an Ohio River city, and was 
elected state superintendent on the Republican 
ticket, a most unusual event at that time in 
that state. He secured more progressive legis- 
lation than has often been achieved by any 
one in any state; more, it is said, than any one 
else has ever achieved in Kentucky. 

Upon the death of Dr. Roods, one of the 
most eminent public school men of the South, 
Dr. Crabbe succeeded him as principal of the 
State Normal School at Richmond, Kentucky, 
where he remained until he succeeded Dr. Z. 
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X. Snyder at Greeley. No one could have had 
a more trying position than to succeed Dr, 
Snyder, as eminent a scientist as has ever been 
at the head of an American State Normal 
Schooi, and one of the most genuinely national 
educators that the Intermountain region has 
ever had. 

Dr. Crabbe’s record of achievement at 
Greeley has not been surpassed by any Normal 
school leader in the same number of years. 
He has been in the forefront of the national 
effort to secure professional and_ scholastic 
recognition of the work done in _ normal 
schools and state teachers’ colleges. He was 
from the first the president of the newly 
organized Association of State Teachers’ Col- 
leges. Dr. Crabbe was personally and profes- 
sionally highly appreciated by a wide circle 
of friends, North and South. A most unusual 
honor was that extended by Governor Morrow 
of Kentucky, who named Dr. Crabbe as colonel 
on his official staff though he had been in 
Colorado for several years at the time he was 
thus honored. Mrs. Crabbe has been most 
closely identified with Dr. Crabbe in all his 
professional and_ social activities, and the 
sympathy of his professional friends is most 
keen in this great bereavement. 





At a recent meeting of the Indiana Character 
Education Committee, Milton Fairchild of 
Character Education Institution, Washington, 
D.C., presiding, resolutions were adopted, con- 
stituting a platform for the committee, empha- 
sizing the importance of character education ia 
our schools, and pointing out that the maturing 
of character is one of the three objectives of 
education in a Republic, the other two being 
the transmission of knowledge from genera- 
tion to generation, and the development of 
abilities and skills, including health. 

The financial sacrifices in support of educa- 
tion entitle the general public to a good citizen- 
ship product from the public schools, and not 
merely to intellectual development on the part 
of pupils. 

The school curriculum should be readjusted 
to recognize the importance of character edu- 
cation as equal to that of intellectual education. 
The sanctions for character education in public 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 









IN INDIANA 








schools must be the human sanctions, that is, 
the Constitution of the Nation and those of 
the states, federal and state laws, police and 
health regulations, and especially the common 
standards of good conduct which are sanc- 
tioned by human experience. It is strongly 
recommended that the religious sanctions fof 
conduct and character be taught the children 
and made effective by the churches, and that 
nothing should be introduced into the char- 
acter education in the schools which would 
be out of sympathy with or disrespectful to- 
ward religious education in the churches. 
Whatever school time is allotted to charactet 
education should be deducted from _ present 
assignments to other subjects, so that neithet 
the children nor the teachers shall be over- 
worked, and character education should 
be considered as permeating all subjects and 
appropriate at any time. 





“Education is the foundation of progress. 


Without it man is hampered by ignorance 


and superstition; with it he can press forward to boundless achievement.” 


—Percival P. Baxter, Maine. 
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At the recent election the schools of Chicago 
won the greatest triumph we have ever known, 
and we weigh our words when we say that. 

The Chicago Tribune, “the world’s greatest 
newspaper,” the Chicago Daily News, the world’s 


greatest evening daily paper, the Hearsts’ 
papers with their great circulation, the Chicago 
Post, representing one of America’s great 
newspaper syndicates, were all championing the 
vast appropriation for a “ Zoo Park,” and these 
great papers opposed the bond issue for schools, 
about as many millions as the “Zoo Park” 
required. Every day, in every edition, the vast 
circulation of all these papers made brilliant 
appeals for the “Zoo Park” and insisted that 
this was not the time to vote millions for 


school buildings. The Chicago Journal, 
whose circulation is relatively insignificant, 


was the champion of the school bonds, was the 
one paper to protest against millions for the 
“Zoo Park.” Was there ever such a one-sided 
contest? The daily papers, at least two to 
every family, carried all possible arguments 
for the “ Zoo Park,” and not one of the papers 
with millions of circulation had one word for 
the schcol bonds, but many articles, editorial 
and otherwise, as to the desirability of having 
all sorts of living animals for the delight and 
education of the children. 

When the votes were counted the majority 
against the “Zoo Park” was more than two 
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to one, and the majority for the school bonds 
was more than two to one. 

The Chicago Journal was the David with a 
sling and pebble, and the great dailies were 
the Goliath in armor. 

We are not at liberty to say all we know 
about that campaign, but we can say that a 
little woman called up a friend of ours and 
said: “We must have a slogan. No great 
cause triumphs in a short time without a 
slogan. How is this for a slogan to beat the 
‘Zoo Park’ with school bonds: ‘ Monkeys or 
Kids?’” 

The battle was really won when that little 
woman hurled that slogan into the campaign. 

There was no need of much printer’s ink, 
In twenty-four hours everybody in Chicago 
was saying laughingly: “ Monkeys or Kids?” 

Too much credit cannot be given the Illinois 
Teachers Association, the Chicago Teachers 
Federation. The firemen, the policemen, the 
Parent-Teacher Organization, Women’s Clubs, 
Rotarians, Kiwanis Clubs, Lions Clubs got 
into the game immediately. The monkeys 
were friendless, the kids and all their friends 
were shouting: “ Monkeys or Kids?” 

Most fortunately R. W. Lyon, director of 
Better Schools League, Inc., was delighted to 
have an opportunity to get into such a big 
game so early in his experience, and he learned 
how easy it is to have better schools win. 





MISS NOONAN RETIRES 


Miss Kathryn D. Noonan has had the dis- 
tinguished honor of serving in the dual 
capacity as a teacher in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and on the Board of School Commisioners of 
the city. In retiring after four years of dual 
service Miss Noonan wrote Mayor Frank J. 
Van Vort as follows :— 

“To have been permitted to serve on the 
Board of Education under your administratioa 
has been a wonderful privilege and a great 
pleasure, because I found in you a_ public 
oficial who regarded as your highest duty the 
care of the public schools, to the end that the 
children of Paterson received the full benefit of 
modern educational facilities—the handicapped 
children as well as the normal children. 

“I have spent many years of service in the 
public schools and I have been a close observer 
of public school policies during these years, and 
I speak, therefore, from first hand knowledge 
when I say that the past four years have been 
marked by advance in public education in 
Paterson that seemed impossible of achieve- 
ment four years ago. 

“The reputation Paterson has won in school 
progress during these four years is not confined 
te our own city, it is nation-wide. Paterson 





today stands as one of the outstanding Ameri- 
can cities in education, 

“It has been a special pleasure for me, in- 
deed, to see classes for crippled children estab- 
lished. Your co-operation in this project, 
which must be ranked as humanitarian as well 
as educational, was generous and whole-souled, 
and I am sure the children who will receive the 
benefits will, later in life, when they realize the 
value of your service, thank and honor you. 
May I be permitted to suggest that some 
means be taken to convey these children to 
their classrooms. This, it seems to me, could 
best be done by purchasing an inexpensive but 
comfortable automobile, and assigning one of 
the attendance officers and a nurse to the duty 
of taking the little ones to school. 

“T shall always be keenly interested in the 
care and education of girls and boys, and will 
be glad at any time to work with you and 
others along lines that will promote the physi- 
cal and mental development, the conservation, 
the happiness of the children.” 

Miss Noonan has been one of the most 
efficient commissioners Paterson or any other 
New Jersey city has ever had. 



















































































Despite the silly wrangling of traditionalists 
there is remarkable progress in real religion, 


as remarkable as in the flying machine. and 


radiophone. 

The three great human creations are Intelli- 
gence, Civilization and Religion. 

Civilization was the conquest of personal 
intelligence over mass intelligence, and the 
record of the triumph in civilization is in the 
Ten Commandments. This was a _ definite 
creation. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

(1) I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, ou 

of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me. 

(2) Thou shall not make: unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself 
to them, nor serve them; for I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; and showing mercy 
unto thousands of them that love me, and 
keep my commandments. 

(3) Thou shall not take the name of the Lord 

thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold 

him guiltless that taketh His name in vain. 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 

holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do 

all thy work; but the seventh day is the 

Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou 

shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 

nor thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested 
the seventh day: wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 

Honor thy father and thy mother that 

thy days may be long upon the land which 

the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

(6) Thou shalt not kill. 

(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

(8) Thou shalt not steal. 

(9) Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor. 

(10) Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 

thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, 
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nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that 
is thy neighbor’s. 

Religion was the triumph of a spirit of ser- 
vice, of a use of the personal triumph in civili- 
zation for the betterment of human nature and 
the better use of all nature. The ultimate 
triumph of religion is recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount :— 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted. , : 

“ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled. 

“ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called the children of God. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for their’s is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 

“Rejoice and be exceeding glad; for great 
is your reward in heaven: for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were before you.” 

Only recently has there been any consider- 
able evidence of the religion which functions 
in service, but now this functioning is almost 
miraculous. 

Chicago already has a Methodist church 
building for service which has cost millions, 
and New York is soon to have a Presbyterian 
church building for service costing millions. 

There are hundreds of community country 
churches which combine with consolidated, 
rei.dering noble and acceptable service for 
God and humanity. 

The Sermon on the Mount is demonstrated 
a thousand times more than it was even a 
short time ago. There is religion functioning 
most hopefully, so hopefully that the solution 
ef the political problems of the Old World and 
ihe industria! problems of the New World is 
already in sight. 









a. 
— 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States and to the Republic for which it stands, one 





Nation, indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all.”—New Flag Allegiance pledge adopted by the Ameri- 


can Legion. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 


DIARY— (X.) 


MARY L, 


FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


This has been a hit and miss day, which 
means that I have done a little of everything. 
It is Monday, and that indicates that there 
has been office work all forenoon. There is 
the mail, which accumulates over Sunday, and 
there is the Monday morning rush of callers. 
Just why “Monday morning rush” may not 
be plain to many people, but I can confide in 
my diary that it is because people in the rurat 
districts visit on Sunday more or less as they 
did in pioneer days. After the weather and 
the crops, the pigs and the chickens have 
received their due share of discussion, and the 
dinner has satisfied the inner man to such an 
extent that he is dissatisfied with his satisfac- 
tion, they all settle down for an afternoon of 
chat about the neighbors and the teacher who 
are not present. 

If Mary has brought home a report card 
showing low marks, the school, and not Mary’s 
inclination to dream, is blamed for it. Thus 
one thing leads to another, and by the time 
departure is necessary because of impending 
chores at home, the host or hostess or one 
of the visitors, or perhaps the entire gather- 
ing, has decided to go to town early in the 
morning before the superintendent gets away 
from the office, and “see if something can’t 
be done about it.” 

That is why Monday morning brings so 
many visitors. To be sure the night’s rest has 
often lessened the apparent enormity of the 
trouble, and the visitor comes in somewhat 
shame-faced, and asks not to be quoted as 
having registered a complaint. They usually 
say: “ Well, I was coming to town anyway, 
and as I had a little time I thought I’d drop 
in and see you for a few minutes.” Shades of 
Ananias! 

Monday morning calls are easy. They are 
hatched from Sunday afternoon imaginations. 
Friday calls are hard. They are the result of 
“rubbing the cat’s fur the wrong way” for a 
week. 

The first caller today wanted to take her 
“heart’s delight” out of school because the 
teacher would not let him play with the other 
children. She had the promising young hope- 
ful with her to make sure that my sympathy 
would be properly aroused at sight of him. 
While his mother was telling her story and 
exploiting his virtues, he stood leaning against 
the library table, the picture of deep sorrow 
for himself. When she paused to get a new 
Start, I turned to him and said: “Cecil, what 
have you been doing this time? I know that 
there is another side to this story, so out with 
it, young man.” 





The mother was as much astonished as the 
boy, but I got the story’s other side because 
Cecil knew that I had_had dealings with him 
when I visited the school, and the surest way 
out was to tell the truth. The mother finally 
said: “I guess it isn’t so bad after all. I had 
to bring Cecil to town to get him some new 
shoes so I just thought I would drop in a 
minute and see how you are getting along 
with your schools.” Shades of Sapphira! 

“Very well, thank you. Come in again 
when you are in town,” said I as I cordially 
bowed her out of the door. 

While this was going on my long-suffering 
secretary was listening to a man who was 
telling about his affliction of rheumatism. He 
said that it was hard work for him to get up 
the court house steps to see the superintendent, 
but he had to come. 

As the doting mother vacated with her de- 
throned king in tow, the afflicted one hobbled 
over to occupy her chair. He certainly was 
the personification of “before taking.” He 
really looked as though one foot was already 
in the grave, so woebegone was his expres- 
sion. 

“T hope you will take pity on me, Missis. I 
was laid up all day yesterday, but one of my 
neighbors was over and told me to come and 
see you, so I done so.” 

“T am sorry for you. Rheumatism is ex- 
tremely painful. What do you want me to do 
for you? ” 

“JT want permission to keep my boy, Walter, 
out to work. You can see that I need his 
help, Missis. I want him to get a edication, 
but you see the fix I’m in. My fambly is 
subject to rheumatiz. I have a uncle that’s 
had it for ten years.” 

I had to interrupt his recital, for another 
visitor had just entered and was standing at 
the secretary’s desk. 

Said I: “If you will bring me a statement 
from a reliable physician certifying to your 
illness, and that you are actually in need of 
Walter’s help, I will issue the permit; other- 
wise, I cannot do it.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then sighed: “May be I’d better send 
Walter to school in the morning.” He pulled 
himself together and made a painful exit. 
More painful to the beholder than to himself, 
judging from the dexterity he displayed in 
going down the steps and up the street. He 
was now the personification of “after taking,” 
and I hope the cure is permanent. 

The third visitor came in smiling. “ What is 
your trouble?” I asked. 
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“Oh, nothing at all. I’m the trouble-shooter 
for the telephone company. Your ’phone is 
reported out of order, and the boss sent me up 
to fix it,” he explained. 

“So that is the reason it has been so silent 
this morning. I have been wondering why the 
dove of peace has been sitting on the trans- 
mitter ever since the office opened today. Help 
yourself. It is there in the corner.” 

Trouble-shooter! I have been looking for a 
synonym for county school superintendent for 
a long time. Everything comes to him who 
waits. 

I dictated letters for half an hour. One 
woman wanted me to intercede with the 
state superintendent and get him to grant 
her a certificate without examination. I wrote 
her that the next examination would be held 
next week, and that she was welcome to write 
with my teachers. A woman from Missouri 
wanted me to find her boy who was kidnapped 
by his father, and send him back to the 
superintendent of that state. I wrote her that 
I had made inquiries in our sheriff’s office, but 
that official knew nothing of a_ red-headed, 
blue-eyed boy answering to the name she gave 
and I could find no trace of him. A student 
at the University wanted me to send him a 
copy of my office records for the last ten years, 
as he was writing a thesis and needed the 
information. I wrote him that my office 
records were open for inspection at any time 
during office hours, and I should be delighted 
to show him where they are kept. There were 
a number of other requests which were legiti- 
mate, and by the time these were given proper 

attention the “trouble-shooter” had _ finished 
his job, and the telephone came out of the 
sulks and demanded the usual attention. 

During the remainder of the morning it was 
very much like this :— 
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“School superintendent’s office.” 

“This is Miller Brothers Mercantile Company, 
Do you know the address of a teacher who 
was here last year? Her name was Sarah 
Brown.” 

“Yes, but she is married now, and I do not 
know what her name is. She lives on a farm 
in the county across the river.” 

“School superintendent’s office.” 

“Is Valentine’s Day a school holiday?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, dear! Why not?” 

“Read page 96 of the school law.” 

“ School superintendent’s office.” 

“Was President Buchanan a Whig or a 
Socialist? ” 

“ Democrat.” 

“School superintendent’s office.” 

“T’m chairman of the board out at Thirty- 
seven.” 

“Yes, Mr. Blank.” 

“Say, you know that feller we been having 
trouble with his boy? Well, he called my 
wife a d d liar.” 

“Did you knock him down?” 

“Not yet. I’m a Christian.” 

“T think it will be all right to do it anyway. 
The Bible speaks of righteous wrath, you 
know.” 

“ All right. 

When the noon whistles blew I called Sam, 
and asked him to bring Paul Bunyan around 
at 12.30, and we could drive to the Falls. There 
is a veteran teacher up there who is a source 
of much comfort to me. I like to watch him 
He is so well poised that it is good 





Thank you. Good-bye.” 


work. 
nerve tonic after a round in the office. 

I came back this evening rested and ready 
for anything that may appear in my track 
tomorrow. 








A Christian? 


a. 
— 


WOODROW WILSON, CHRISTIAN 


THOMAS C. CLARK 


Yes, a Christian dreamer he. 





He dared to hold his dream while war flames curled 
About the universe, while Nations hurled 
Themselves into the conflict’s seething sea; 

And when the strife was calmed, he crossed the tide 
Still fear-beset, and held to a world distraught 

The Christ ideal. To raging hordes he taught 


The ways of brotherhood. 


Though far and wide 


His teachings spread, he could not wholly stay 

The old-world thought; but there, amid the ray 

Of blood-stained foes, he pled—and won! An age 
Of love began—which shall not pass away. 

That new age dawns, though still the shrouding night 
Appals the world, while all earth cries for light. 


—In The Living Church. 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE AS A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


AMBROSE 





L. SUHRIE 


School of Education, Cleveland 


The great educational foundations in recent 
years have made comprehensive and searching 
inquiries into the character and quality of 
the work of schools and colleges engaged in 
the professional education and training of law- 
yers, physicians, nurses and teachers. Numer- 
ous attempts have been made by competent 
authorities during the past decade to indicate 
what would constitute acceptable standards of 
professional education in each of these fields. 
The extent of the need for each type of pro- 
fessional service has been determined and the 
character of the preliminary technical educa- 
tion required for entrance upon each of these 
professions has been well defined. The labora- 
tory equipment and clinical facilities called for 
in each of these types of professional schools has 
been clearly set forth. The cost of their adequate 
maintenance has been definitely computed. And 
the kind and amount of general education, 
technical training, and practical experience re- 
quired for carrying on the work of instruction, 
demonstration and research in each of these 
types of professional schools has been some- 
what definitely agreed upon. 

As a result of all of these studies the more 
intelligent laymen have come to understand 
something of the complex character of profes- 
sional education and to appreciate the funda- 
mental and far-reaching significance of the 
work of professional schools to the welfare of 
all classes of people. But such understanding 
and appreciation are as yet by no means uni- 
versal. 

The number of teachers, supervisors and 
administrative officers, professional and _ tech- 
nical, in continental United States is approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million. That each 
one of these is as certainly in need of special 
professional preparation and training for the 
ministry of teaching, whatever form that min- 
istry may take, as the physician is in need of 
special professional preparation and training for 
the ministry of healing is a matter over which 
intelligent opinion is no longer divided. And 
yet less than one-sixth of all this army of 
three-quarters of a million persons engaged 
directly in some form of educational service 
have met the minimum requirements for mem- 
bership in a professional guild. 

As soon as the teachers’ college has in a 
few places demonstrated conclusively by its good 
works that a professional school for teachers 
has as distinct a field of service as the medi- 
cal school has, we shall have little difficulty 
in getting the legal authorizations we need or 
the necessary material equipment and main- 
tenance for all the teachers’ colleges we are 
prepared, with the leadership now available, to 
suecessfully operate. A goodly number of 





partially successful demonstrations have already 
been made. 

|The body of the address was devoted to the 
portrayal of an ideal Teacher Training College, 
ideally located, with no competitors, no rivals, 
no jealouSies without and no friction within. 
The officers and faculty select students 
specially born for ideal work in an ideal com- 
munity. No diploma is given until the officers 
and faculty know that success is reasonably 
sure. Meeting the diploma standard has no refer- 
ence to two years or four years of “ inoffensive 
and passive auditing,” but means good health, 
a reasonable mastery of spoken and written 
English, sound general scholarship, a high 
degree of dependability, the habit of so con- 
ducting himself that others work effectively 
and happily with him, and “ over and above and 
in addition to all this a certain reasonable 
degree of well demonstrated skill in the art of 
teaching.” | 

The glory of this institution is in its faculty. 
They have been chosen because they have made 
full and adequate preparation to teach, and 
because they love to teach, and they are re- 
tained in the service because their students 
almost with one accord say they can teach 
well. They are students and scholars, and with 
all have not lost their spirit of comradeship. 
They are agreeable, human. They teach by 
what they are as well as by what they do and 
say, for they are singularly free from pedantry 
and pretense of every kind. Every member of 
this faculty is able to teach children as well 
as adolescents and adults, and from choice 
each conducts some work every week with 
children’s classes. Prospective teachers and 
teachers in service who visit their demonstra- 
tion classes are impressed with the fact that 
they are not top heavy with theory; that their 
educational policies are safe and sane and 
workable in practice. Every teacher is actually 
engaged throughout the year in some profes- 
sional study centring about the problems of 
one or other of the faculty committees. Every 
member is interested in the institutional life 
of the school and in every student in it. 

This teachers’ college has established co- 
operative relationships with typical local 
administrative units of the public school system 
comparable to the relationships which a stan- 
dard medical college sustains to any of a 
number of hospitals, dispensaries and health 
clinics which provide opportunities for diag- 
nosis, laboratory study and clinical research. 

The curricula of this college are distinctive 
in this respect, each aims at the specific prepa- 
ration of the student for a definite line of pro- 
fessional service and no one of them has 
been set up in imitation of any so-called 
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“standard ” academic college course in respect 
either to content of credit units or their 
sequence or to the relative amount of emphasis 
given to laboratory work in the form of re- 
search and practice. The _ institution is 
properly called a college because all of its 
work is done on a college level and with a 
student enrollment made up exclusively of 
selected high school graduates, but this does 
not imply that all of its courses are four years 
in length nor does it imply that high grade 
professional work may not be done in courses 
organized in shorter units. The college has 
made a comprehensive survey of the types of 
special training which the institution must 
provide for in anticipation of needed replace- 
ments in the school service of the district, and 
has arranged to meet these needs in the order 
of their relative importance and urgency. 
Inasmuch as those who enter upon the work 
in the grades are mostly young women who 
in an overwhelming majority of cases will 
teach for but a few years it is of the highest 
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lege or graduate school level at a number of 
places in the district. These courses are 
given by members of the regular staff of the 
college and by outstanding experts in the 
public school system. 

The vacation period and the work of the 
summer quarter at the college afford unusual 
opportunities for the institution to make effec- 
tive its professional leadership throughout the 
district. This opportunity is improved to the 
fullest possible extent. For practical reasons 
it seems necessary or at least desirable for the 
present to conduct many courses for the 
special benefit of teachers who were allowed 
to enter the service with substandard prepara- 
tion. 

Democracy, if it means anything at all, meansa 
mode of organization, a group life in which 
there is voluntary or compulsory surrender 
of every individual right which conflicts with 
the common welfare and a reservation to the 
individual of every right which does not con- 
flict with the common welfare or the public 








| Dare to Do our Duty as we understand it.” 





“Let us have Faith that Right makes Might and in that Faith Let us to the end 


| 
| 
| 
—Abraham Lincoln 
| 











importance that they should be so intensively 
trained that they may be really successful from 
the beginning. This result can most certainly 
be attained if the native capacities, aptitudes, 
and interests are taken fully into account from 
the very beginning of the professional course. 
To this end all who enter the institution are 
engaged for one term or semester on a com- 
mon list of studies and activities. The pur- 
pose of this is to give them an orientation in 
the profession, to provide a basis of knowledge 
and experience which will enable each student 
by the end of this period to decide for herself 
and on a rational basis whether with the be- 
ginning of specialization she should identify 
herself with the kindergarten group, the 
primary group, the intermediate group or any 
other group for which provision has been made 
in the courses offered by the institution. 

All the laboratory work connected with 
special methods courses is definitely related to 
the grades of teaching for which special prepa- 
ration is being made and contacts with the 
laboratory schools become more frequent and 
the purposes are more definite. The college 
teachers accompany their classes into the 
laboratory schools to give demonstrations or 
to conduct tests and clinics. 

For those teachers who have seriously 
chosen to make educational work a life career 
and who really desire to go forward to the 
higher levels of training and efficiency the 
college makes every possible effort within the 
limit of its resources to supply opportunities 
for continuous professional growth and im- 
provement. It provides a strong program and 
a wide variety of courses on the senior col- 


good. The first conception suggests co-opera- 
tion and unity, and therefore strength and 
safety. The second suggests variation and 
selection, and therefore improvement in the 
realm of ideas and consequently of behavior. 
There can be neither unity, strength nor 
safety among men who have not learned to 
co-operate. On the other hand there can be 
no progress in a society where complete con- 
formity in all the details of individual conduct 
is required and enforced by external authority. If 
democracy is to be our most generally accepted 
social philosophy then all who teach should get 
by precept and by examplea clear conception of 
what it is and of what it is not in order that 
they may help to bring about such changes in 
our educational system as will make it a 
dynamic force for human betterment. 

The teacher is one who has the power to 
create a social atmosphere that is surcharged 
with the spirit of mutual helpfulness. She is 
neither a task setter nor a time-keeper. She 
is a comrade, and in her presence individual 
effort and group co-operation are easy and 
natural. Education is then a privilege, and 
the young teacher is aflame with zeal to bring 
its benefits to children everywhere. 

The paramount problem in public education 
is to secure for every classroom—for every 
group of children—a competent teacher—a 
leader—companion, a foreman who can create 
worthy ideals, right attitudes, and permanent 
life interests, who can help them to find worth- 
while work to do; who knows how to pro- 
mote co-operation and to develop the team 
spirit, who as an expert workman herself is 
able to direct the efforts of others to success- 
ful achievement. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


HA Proclamation 


To the People of the United States: 


The death of Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States from March 4, 1913, to March 4, 1921, which occurred at 
11:15 o’clock today at his home at Washington, District of 
Columbia, deprives the country of a most distinguished citizen, 
and is an event which causes universal and genuine sorrow. To 
many of us it brings the sense of a profound personal bereave- 
ment. 

His early profession as a lawyer was abandoned to enter 
academic life. In this chosen field he attained the highest rank 
as an educator, and has left his impress upon the intellectual 
thought of the country. From the presidency of Princeton 
University he was called by his fellow citizens to be the Chief 
Executive of the State of New Jersey. The duties of this high 
office he so conducted as to win the confidence of the people of the 
United States, who twice elected him to the Chief Magistracy of 
the Republic. As President of the United States he was moved 
by an earnest desire to promote the best interests of the country 
as he conceived them. His acts were prompted by high motives 
and his sincerity of purpose cannot be questioned. He led the 
nation through the terrific struggle of the World War with a 
lofty idealism which never failed him. He gave utterance to 
the aspiration of humanity with an eloquence which held the 
attention of all the earth and made America a new and enlarged 
influence in the destiny of mankind. 

In testimony of the respect in which his memory is held by 
the Government and the People of the United States, I do hereby 
direct that the flags of the White House and of the several de- 
partmental buildings be displayed at half-staff for a period of 
30 days, and that suitable military and naval honors under orders 
of the Secretary of War and of the Secretary of the Navy may 
be rendered on the day of the funeral. 

Done at the city of Washington this third day of February, 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
four, and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and forty-eighth. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
By the President. 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Secretary of State. 
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A SUMMARY OF ALGEBRAIC LAWS 


BURR 
College 


a WwW, 


Beloit 

For a long time the writer has felt that the 
study of algebra in our schools has been made 
one of much unnecessary difficulty to the preju- 
dice of the study and to the loss of those 
who teach it and of those who study it. 

In the first place, the subject has been so 
long in the curriculum that it is taken and 
taught as a requirement. Teachers do not 
know why it is required, what it is for, and 
their pupils have little idea of its having any 
possible use. 

In the second place, the difference in the 
processes of arithmetic and of algebra is not 
brought out, made clear. It is begun as an 
independent subject with little reference to the 
previous study of arithmetic. 

Then there is a lack of concrete illustrations 
of the literal numbers of the study. For ex- 
ample such questions as: What is there in this 
room that may be represented by ab? by abc? 
What store transactions by ab? What proc- 
esses of arithmetic? 

A greater difficulty is the fact that the laws 
or principles of the algebraic processes are 
scattered through a book along with exercises 
under them, and they become hazy to the 
learner and seem a vast number. He never 
sees them put together for ready reference, 
and for a survey of them as a whole, a most 
important condition of the understanding of 
them and of their use. 

Algebra is the science and the art of hand- 
ling numbers, both decimal and literal, accord- 
ing to mathematical laws. An algebraic prob- 
lem is the process of using certain given num- 
bers in accordance with certain self-evident 
laws to find an unknown involved number. 
The learner sees his way by the light of the 
laws until the unknown appears. That is a 
type of training that the youth of our schools 
at the proper age can hardly afford to miss. 
But they must see their way, or the value of 
the study is lost; and that has been the trouble. 
There has been too much “like signs give 
plus and unlike, minus.” 

The processes of arithmetic and algebra 
differ. In the first, the learner works only 
with the given numbers and works out each 
step until he finds the answer. In algebra the 
unknown, the answer, is assumed as known, 
becomes x and y, and is used along with the 
given numbers until it becomes a known num- 
ber. Further, the steps may be indicated by 
signs and that use of numbers is just as true 
as if the operation was performed; 9—4 is just 
as true as 5, and 9 X 4 as 36, for their use 


under law. 


concrete, dollars, miles, 
numbers. The transition in 


In arithmetic the 
sheep, carry the 
algebra to letters as numbers, 
ized numbers, is confusing and 
makes the study very remote from arithmetic. 


and as general 
sudden and 
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In mathematics confusion, obscurity, will not 
take the learner far, least of all, at the outset 
of its study. The value of mathematics as a 
study is the learner’s consciousness of seeing 
at each step that it is so, it must be so. 

The laws of algebraic processes are not 
many, but they ought to be clearly and simply 
stated, and should appear together in every 
textbook for ready reference, and for commit- 
ment and review until they are as readily at 
hand as the multiplication table. The follow- 
ing summary of these laws is suggested :— 

LAWS OF THE EQUATION. 

1. If the same number, or its equal, be added 
to, or subtracted from equals, the sums, or 
remainders, will be equal. Add2to6+2=8 
and 6 + 4 = 10. 

2. If equals be multiplied or divided by the 
same number, the products, or the quotients 
will be equal. Divide 6 + 2 = 8 by 2 and 
3+1=—4. 

LAWS OF EXPONENTS. 

3. Like numbers are multiplied together by 
giving the number the sum of their exponents 
as exponent, a> X a? is a’. 

4. One number is divided by a like number 
by giving the number the difference of their 
exponents, as exponent, a® + a = a*. 

5. A number is raised to any power or any 
root is extracted by multiplying or dividing its 
exponent by the desired power or root, a? 
cubed is a®, and its cube root is a. 

LAWS FOR ALGEBRAIC SIGNS. 

6. No signs are changed in adding numbers, 
nor in multiplying or dividing by a plus-sign 
number, a= + a” is 2a", a* — a? is a. 

7. All signs are changed of all numbers to 
be subtracted.* and in multiplying or dividing 
by a minus-sign number,** —a* X —a is +al, 
a® — —a is —a*. (This is not, “ Like signs 





give plus,” etc.) 
LAWS OF FACTORING. 
(Common to Arithmetic and Algebra.) 

8. To multiply any factor of a number by 
a number, multiplies the product of the factors 
by the number, 4 * 4 = 16; 4 K 4 XK 2 = 22. 

9. To divide any factor divides the product 
of the numbers, 4 Kk 4 + 2 = 8. 

LAWS OF FRACTIONS. 
(Common to Arithmetic and Algebra.) 

10. Multiplying or dividing the numerator 
and denominator of a fraction by the same 
number changes the form but not the value 
of the fraction. Multiplying both terms of 2/4 
by 2, it becomes 4/8. Dividing both terms, it 
becomes 1/2. 

11. Fractions with different denominators 
are added or substracted by changing them to 


*Changing the signs subtraction | in 


algebra 

**The minus sign of multiplier or divisor shows that 
the product or quotient is to be subtracted, its sign 
changed. The multiplier or divisor ig an abstract 
number without sign. 
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the same form and adding their numerators 
for their sum, or finding their difference in 
subtraction, 1/2 + 1/4 = 2/4 + 1/4 = 3/4 or 
1/2 — 1/4 = 2/4 — 1/4 = 1/4. 

12. A fraction is multiplied by multiplying 
its numerator by a number or dividing its 
denominator, 4/8 X 2 = 8/8 or 4/4 = 1, 4/8 
x 1/4 = 1/8, or 4/32 = 1/8. (This is not 
“Multiply the numerators,” etc.) 

13. A fraction is divided by dividing its 
numerator by a number, or multiplying its de- 
nominator. 4/8 + 2 = 2/8, or 4/16 = 1/4, 
4/8 + 1/4 = 16/8, or 4/2 = 2. (This is not 
“Invert the divisor,” etc.) 

14. If a number be multiplied by a proper 
fraction, the product will be less than the 
number multiplied. If divided by a proper frac- 
tion the quotient will be greater than the 
number divided, 2 X 1/4 = 2/4 = 1/2. 2 + 
1/4 = 8. 
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We have thus fourteen laws for algebraic 
operations, with only seven of them peculiar 
to algebra. 

Skill in algebraic processes comes from a 
certainty that these laws are true, their ready 
recall, and a quick perception from the con- 
ditions of the problem of what laws it is best 
to use. This quick perception comes by prac- 
tice,and is one reason for so many problems. 
But the learner’s blindness and hatred of the 
subject usuafly begin with a failure to see to - 
it that he has the one first condition, that he 
sees, he knows. The object of this paper is 
to be of some help there. Right training in 
algebra is a discipline, a control in thinking 
that boys and girls should not lose. Poor 
training, working in the dark by rule of thumb, 
is worse than no training. Better put the 
study out, as some have advised, if it must be 
that. 


* 
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THE DEAREST THINGS 


FAITH BALDWIN 





The dearest things in life are those we know 

So well they seem but common daily things, 
Like children’s laughter, or the sudden glow 

Of sunshine on a passing bird’s fleet wings, 
And all the gentle loveliness of Home, 

The fire on the hearth, the shining glass, 
Gold honey dripping fragrant from the comb, 

The polished silver—china—things that pass 
Half noticed by our hearts, and yet so dear 

That should we miss them suddenly we'd think 


How dark the world has grown! 


Friendship, clear 


As flawless crystal; sleep and food and drink, 
A well worn doorstep, some old, cherished book, 
A lighted lamp and love to hold us fast, 
These daily joys—if these should go, we'd look 
To find that all life’s happiness was past. 
—Ohio Educational Monthly. 





SCHOOL MUSICIANS DESERVE ENCOURAGEMENT 


[Los Angeles Evening Herald.] 


One of the activities of Los Angeles’ big 
public school system, about which little is said 
except on rare occasions, is the orchestra which 
is in operation in every grammar and high 
school in the city. It’s a wonderful privilege 
for the musically inclined youngster to be 
allowed to “play in the orchestra,” and some- 
thing like 2,000 of the boys and girls are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity. 

Of course, the majority of these youthful 
players will never become professional musi- 
cians, but the inspiration of the hour and the 
memories which will linger long after the edu- 
cational period has ended are eminently worth 
while. 

When the Congressional party made its trip 
to Boulder canyon on the Colorado river last 
March, the national legislators were greeted 
at Las Vegas, Nev., by the school band. Among 
the visitors was a tall, white-haired represen- 
tative from the Twenty-fifth Congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Suddenly stepping up 
to the youngster who was playing the cornet, 


the gentleman asked to be permitted to play 
the next selection. And his grave confreres 
were greatly interested in seeing Congressman 
Milton W. Shreve take his place in the school 
band, just as he had done many years before 
when he was a youth in an eastern city. 
Afterward he spoke of the joy it had been to 
him through long years to recollect the time 
spent with his boy companions in_ the 
band. 

The orchestras in the Los Angeles schools 
are well directed. Some of them attain great 
proficiency, and all of them find that the chil- 
dren consider it a rare privilege to be per- 
mitted membership. 

Parents and citizens generally should interest 
themselves in these orchestras, as well as in 
the classes teaching the “three R’s” and other 
standard subjects. Music in the future homes 
of the nation will often be traced back to these 
organizations of the juniors, in the impression- 
able age when character is being formed. All 
success to the school orchestra! 
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MIDWINTER SPORT 


EDGAR WHITE 


“Notice—There will be a spélling match 
at the Owl Creek schoolhouse Friday night 
between a team of spellers from that 
school—five boys and five girls—and a* 
team from the Oak Grove school, the 
winning team to receive a good dictionary. 
Professor O. L. Cross will pronounce the 
words. Admission twenty-five cents. After 
the match lunch will be served, without 
charge to the audience.” 

The week following the rural correspondent 
will record the event in about five or six lines 
for the home town paper. 

"Member the day when you stood in line 
with a lot of homespun boys and girls clad in 
blue-checked garments, with rosy cheeks and 
keen, direct eyes, while Professor Dobbs fin- 
gered the old spellin’ book and fired at you 
such words as recommend, reconnoiter, inflam- 
mation, authoritative, siege, seize, tranquillity, 
initiative, tumultuous, irresistible, perspicacity, 
and like offenses against your peace of mind, 
and how you forgot whether marshal had one 
or two |’s in it, but little Bob Sikes, just below 


Macon, Missouri 
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knew you could have spelled that word if you 
wanted! 

We’ve all been there, and it comes to us 
who are midway along life’s journey something 
like a shock to learn that those old spelling 
bouts in the oil-lighted schoolrooms didn’t 
amount to much in an educational way, and 
that according to the powers that be it adds 
more to the accomplishment of a student to be 
able to “define a parasite and name five para- 
sitic animals and their hosts” and “ explain 
the principle of osmosis” than to get his 
orthography on straight. 

To the men who publish and print this mat- 
ter of good spelling is of the highest import- 
ance, and in the small towns of the country at 
least they are insisting upon a- more thorough 
appreciation of spelling in the schools from 
which they will have to draw their linotypers, 
printers, proofreaders, reporters and_ stenog- 
raphers. During the shortage of linotypers in 
the country a great many young men and 
women were put on the machines, and they 
learned to operate them fairly well, but were 




























Nature is always on the side of fitness—John M. Tyler. 


















you next to Susie—your Susie—hadn’t for- 
gotten, and how insultingly he looked at you 
as you pushed your way back to your seat— 
an unhorsed knight? 

And again, smarting under the awful humilia- 
tion you had suffered, how you attacked that 
old blue-backed spelling book in the sanctuary 
of your candle-lighted, rag-carpeted room, until 
you had unraveled all its mysteries, and got 
every word so it would stand hitched until you 
needed it; how the great night rolled around 
again, and how your folks were right up there 
in front to see you win,and Susie’s folks were 
there, and the loathsome toad of a Bob Sikes, 
grinning like a ’possum, with his carroty hair 
plastered down with some kind of grease, and 
how you went at it, catching every word like 
a steady man behind the bat until Susie—your 
Susie—stumbled over the baby word super- 
sede, putting a c in where she ought to have 
connected with an s, and how as the old Pro- 
fessor ruthlessly passed it on to you, swift 
realization came that the only gentlemanly 
thing to do was to “lay down,” and you 
spelled it “superseed,” and no music ever 
sounded sweeter in your ears than did the 
derisive jeers that came, for you knew of a 
bright-eyed little girl who would be waiting 
for you that night,and you knew that she 











deficient in spelling and the knowledge of 
words. One man who was rated in the office 
as a fine linotyper caught the penciled word, 
“hypercritical.” He had never met up with 
the word before, but -he had heard of “ hypo- 
critical.” So he “corrected” the word accord- 
ing to his fancy, and it went through the 
paper that way, showing that not only the 
compositor didn’t measure up to his job, but 
that the proofreader might have more time 
in school profitably. 

People nowadays, in or out of the printshops, 
don’t seem to be ambitious to be known as 
good spellers. I heard an alleged proofreader 
say :— 

“No, Ill admit I’m no great shakes as a 
speller, but I keep a dictionary at hand, and 
when a word looks funny I hunt it up. What's 
the good of a man stuffing his mind full of 
words when he’s got an authority handy?” 

In some quarters there’s such a determined 
effort to get away from everything that sug- 
gests old-fashioned methods that even the rigid 
demand of the early day district school 
teachers for good spelling and correct lan 
guage is sneered at by those who have followed 
them. And the result is that a New York 
comic paper is enabled to print about two 
pages of “bad breaks ” every month, the “bad 
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breaks” being ludicrous slips in the news- 
papers of the country. 

A newspaper that is chronically getting 
things wrong and making mistakes loses pres- 
tige. The public grins at the excuse, “ We’ve 
been so badly rushed.” It’s better to do less 
work, and do it right. With a working force 
of capable spellers, who have a good working 
knowledge of the language, there won’t be any 
errors, unless through absolute indifference. 
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and define words is the fundamental of a real 
education.” 

There was the whole thing in a nutshell, 
laid down by a country pedagogue whom no- 
body outside his immediate section had ever 
heard of before. 

When the story of the Boss Speller was 
printed inthe big city paperit attracted atten- 
tion. Professor Jones became a celebrity. Kodak- 
































“a ers and newspaper folks of both sexes hunted 
ng And when an employee degenerates to that him up, “shot” and interviewed him. But the 
n't point he’s a drawback to the shop, and there’s_ real fruit was in stirring up country spelling 
a only one remedy. matches. For a year the fever for “better 
ids It wouldn’t hurt to shake up the force every spelling” raged throughout Missouri, and 
ee now and then on spelling. I’ve always admired finally the state school superintendent arranged 
oid an old district pedagogue we had in Missouri. with the county superintendents for a state- 
ail When I ran across him a few years’ wide spelling match. The old blue-back speller 
hia ago he had been “defying the world to spell” was fished up and the boys and girls of the 

against him for nearly thirty years, he said. town and district schools began digging. Each 
atl D. Jones was his name, and it pleased him county selected its champion through a com- 
sl when you printed it as “Professor D. Jones, petitive test, and the county champions were 
> a the Boss Speller.” Once every year Professor mobilized at Jefferson City for the big event. 
ugh Jones issued his “challenge to the world.” It Here are some of the words fired at the 

Be was printed in Schuyler county weeklies, with- spelling line from LessonIV: Dactylic, daguer- 
ers, out getting anybody very much worked up_ reotype, deflagrate, deglutition, deliquesce, 
10g- about it, until the St. Louis staff correspon- detersive, diuretic, elegiac, etagere, ferrugin- 
cu dent went to Schuyler county and took the ous, and so on. Hugh Sappington of Moniteau 
oul “boss speller’ up and down the line—“ photo- county was the winner. Helen McLain of 
they graphed him and learned why he was going Scotland county was his closest competitor. 
wet about with a spelling chip on his shoulder.” She missed “syzygy,” the point of an 

Professor Jones said:— orbit. 

“T want to interest the people in spelling so The people talked about the match, and the 
they’ll have to run to the dictionary and look papers were full of it—for a day. Then every- 
up the meaning of words. The ability to spell body forgot it. 

e of 
office TASKS 
vord, 
with MARTHA HASKELL CLARK 
1ypo- 
cord- It matters not so much what work I do, as that I bring 
| the to something all my best. 

- the Those who may choose their task are few, so few their 
, but needs must be some answer to the rest. 
time There are so many lives with broken wings, so many 

eager souls aflame with hope 

shops, Ground dustward ’neath the heel of Little Things, or set 

through blinded alleyways to grope. 

vn as 
reader For one must sit and tend the glowing peat, and shut his 

heart to spring winds calling wide, 
as a And one must walk the world on wistful feet, who longs 

i, and for home and flame-swept chimneyside ; 

Nhat’s And one must lead who rather would be led, and one must 
Full of follow who might master be, 

2” And one plods down a furrow who instead might thrill a 
— world with new-born artistry. 
it Sug: And so I think it can not matter much just what it is my 

e rigid hands are called to do, 
school If broom or palette proffers to my touch, or clear or drat: 

t lan the highway lies to view. 

sllowed For I believe that He who wove for each, upon His loom, 

- York one silver thread agleam, 

it two Shall read his heart beyond the need of speech and set his 


feet at last on Paths of Dream. 
—Junior Republic. 
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THE IDEAL PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


JOHN F, 


SIMS 


President, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


The Normal School is a spiritual force result- 
ing in the enlargement of spiritual life. It is 
the calisthenics of soul of teacher touching soul 
of student in such wholesome ways that the 
student may teach others how to think and 
behave, the two most important functions any- 
one is called upon to perform. The State 
Teachers’ College must bear the stamp of 
high purpose revealed by a faculty under the 
guidance of men who possess a high notion of 
the destiny of its graduates who are to inspire 
the boys and girls of this nation, by reason of 
their dynamic contact with these graduates, to 
the high plane of thinking and behavior de- 
manded by the highly complex civilization of 
the twentieth century. 

Much has been said of late about making the 
environment of the teacher attractive. More 
should be done about making the conditions of 
those preparing to enter the work of teaching 
attractive, for in these institutions they are 
to secure the knowledge, and to develop the 
tact, skill, appreciation and personality of a 
wholesome type. 

The buildings of the institutions which train 
teachers, the product of architect, engineer and 
health officials, should embody principles not 
only abreast of advancement in these lines, but 
principles having the forward look—the vision 
of the idealist. 

In spite of statements to the contrary, it is 
my conviction that the youth of this genera- 
tion is not inferior to that of any other genera- 
tion, and that this world is a fine place to live 
in even though now it presents its tremendous 
problems for solution. Optimism, and not 
pessimism, should be our guiding temper and 
spirit, whether as faculties, training teachers, 
school board members and _ superintendents 
dealing with business and administration prob- 
lems, or as teachers in the classroom. We 
are here for the purpose of helping our boys 
and girls to fit themselves, through their self- 
activity of mind and conscience, for useful 
lives. In other words, we are commissioned 
to raise and train another generation superior 
to ourselves. 

In adapting the building to the ensemble of 
actual and possible uses of it from the educa- 
tional viewpoint, the serious problem is to 
anticipate the growing needs of the curriculum 
as well as the tremendous changes in peda- 
gogical theory and practice. The curriculum 
is not standardized nor can it well be. Each 
generation has obviously as its purpose the 
pupils’ mastery of the tools of the civilization 
into which they are born, with the hope that 


they in turn will improve that civilization 
in the process of evolution. 

Our methods of teaching now make the child, 
rather than the subject matter, the centre of 
interest. What can be done in good teaching 
in the way of realization ‘of the truth 
that all buildings, furnishings, and equipment, 
as well as all instruction given are to aid in 
the physical, mental, and moral growth of the 
children. 

Said a friend of mine many years ago in 
emphasizing the value of the self-activity of 
the pupil: “ To think and act for the child is to 
train him to be a weakling; to accept hasty 
and imperfect work is to educate him to be 
shallow in his thought, indifferent in his in- 
vestigations, and reluctant to fully discharge 
any obligation resting upon him. Moral teach- 
ing, as well as mental, consists in having the 
child act and feel, and not in having him 
repeat.” 

Witness the items of silent reading, super- 
vised study, the socialized recitation, depart- 
mentalization, tests and measurements, and 
the Junior High School, as instances. There 
is an intelligent demand for more rooms, espe- 
cially constructed for libraries, laboratories, 
nature study, recitations, gymnasiums, and for 
such departmentalized rooms for music, geog- 
raphy, history, sewing, cooking, manual train- 
ing, and others. 

The training school is the heart of the 
State Teachers’ College. Our real teaching 
habits are acquired during the first few months 
of teaching—the manner in which we prepare 
our lessons, our modes of assignment, of ques- 
tioning, of reacting upon the students’ work, 
our entire system of classroom technique. 
Students must be led to consciously set up 
ideals and be held to them by such close super- 
vision and thoroughgoing sympathetic criticism 
as obtains in the efficient training school. 

The Committee on Survey and Standards of 
the National Council of Normal School Presi- 
dents and Principals reports as _ follows: 
“Each normal school should maintain its own 
elementary school as a part, at least, of its 
training department, preferably in a separate, 
well appointed, well equipped elementary school 
building. Such independent housing in a sepa- 
rate building affords the school an identity of 
its own and an espril de corps. The conditions 
of general management of a schvol so housed 
become more typical of public school activity 
and so afford a better training for prospective 
teachers. While the department should be 
separately housed, it should be easily accessible 
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both to the students and the faculty of the 
normal school department.” 

The children who attend our state-supported 
schools for the preparation of teachers are en- 
titled to housing facilities equivalent to those 
attending the best schools into which our 
graduates go as teachers. 

One of the best things the youth takes from 
school is the desire to learn, and one of the 
best habits he forms there is knowing how to 
learn. A well selected and well stocked library 
is indispensable in these interests. 

What books should be selected? How large 
a trained library staff should be employed? 
What area of floor space and what number of 
rooms should be provided? What library in- 
struction should be given by expert librarians 
in the State Teachers’ College are highly im- 
portant questions pressing on us. Our gradu- 
ates must be trained to know, to appreciate, 
and to pass on to others the high cultural value 
and educational use of a good school library. 
The best answers to these questions are to be 
found in the “ Measuring Stick” formulated by 
the Committee on Normal School Libraries 
of the National Education Association. 

State Teachers’ Colleges are in the main co- 
educational. This means the need of a stronger 
emphasis on the principles of personal respon- 
sibility and the appeal for the optimum of 
behavior based on constructive and worthy 
motives. Coming as they do from families who 
are in moderate financial circumstances, many 
of whom are subjected to the necessity of 
financing their own way, in part at least, the 
state has an obligation in the way of properly 
housing the young women preparing to enter 
the profession. 

To maintain the blessed influence of the 
home, to gain the social uplift from contact 
with many young women, the cultural advance- 
ment resulting from a high standard of living 
conditions, the economies preserved by thrifty 
management, the moral growth resulting from 
careful supervision by matron and dean of 
women, in dormitory life—these are increments 
of character which reveal themselves, and 
make for the elevation of living standards in 
communities where they will later serve as 
teachers. All students living in them are 
therefore subjected to common_ behavioristic 
influences and moulded into a common higher 
character. 

Equipment is largely an individual problem. 
The creation of a right conception on the part 
of legislators which makes them desire to secure 
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a competent teaching force for the state will 
bring about the necessary appropriations for 
buildings and equipment to be expended by 
Teachers’ College Boards. 

Enlightened legislators who have a vision of 
the great purpose of education, presidents who 
have a conception of the enlarging program 
of teacher-training, architects who can appre- 
ciate the diversified activities the buildings 
are to accommodate, contractors of worth and 
integrity—all must play an honorable part in 
the rearing of a structure for which the masses 
have made sacrifice in the interest of better 
teacher preparation. The highest test of the 
civilization of a state is to be found in the 
quality of teachers it prepares and em- 
ploys. 

State Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools 
are in the business of preparing teachers. 
They, therefore, need the best teachers, the 
best buildings, the best equipment in the way 
of furnishings, apparatus, books, both library 
and text, pictures, sculpture, and laboratories 
in order to transform the raw material that 
comes to us from the High Schools into the 
finished product that we call teachers good 
enough for any and every American class- 
room. That is our staple product. Let us 
make it the best in the world. 

The State Teachers’ College is a recognition 
of the necessity of providing the schools with 
trained teachers. It has been called into exist- 
ence by the state. Its support is dependent on 
the state, and upon the wise expenditure of 
funds appropriated by the state depends the 
quality of their output. Its existence is signifi- 
cant of the interest taken by the state in pro- 
moting the cause of education through the 
proper channel—the trained teacher. The state 
has conceded the importance of these institu- 
tions, but a higher conception of this import- 
ance must be entertained by our legislatures 
that they may be treated with more liberality 
and receive greater consideration, especially in 
the lines of building and equipment. 

To bring about the co-ordination of what is 
with what ought to be, legislation must feel 
the pressure from national and state officials, 
as well as from the people themselves, for the 
voice of the people must and will be heard in 
the halls of legislation. Education is not an 
expenditure, but it is the best investment a 
state can make to secure large dividends in 
knowledge, ability and character—the elements 
that are formative in making a state truly 
great. 
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When a man buys stock because it is offered to him as “a fellow alumnus” or “a leading member of your 
community” or a member of the same club, lodge or union, it is evident that promoters have learned to take 
advantage of the silliest and most indefensible weakness of human nature in the most direct, simple and ef- 


fective way. 
duct offer no protection—Saturday Evening Post. 


It is an assault upon human frailties against which the principles of sound business con- 
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CINCINNATI BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Message by Randall J. Condon 


[No one thinks more keenly or acts more heroically than does Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati, and the “Gray Book” 
sent to every Eighth Grade senior of Cincinnati last May is adequate demonstration. The title of the “Gray Book” 
is “Opportunities for Eighth Grade Graduates for 1923- 1924.”] 


In coming to the end of your elementary 
school course, you have reached a point where 
you must make an importaut decision for your 
future. You must make up your mind about 
the kind of education you will undertake in the 
years just before you, the years which, in 
many respects, are the most important in your 
life. These years are not only important, but 
in many ways are among the happiest of your 
life, because of the pleasant associations and 
the various interesting features of the life in 
school. In order to help you to make a wise 
decision regarding these years just ahead of 
you, and to show the various opportunities 
offered in our schools, I am sending you this 
greeting and the accompanying statements, 
which outline the courses in the different 
schools. 

That the importance of high-school training 
is being more and more appreciated is shown 
by the remarkable growth of high schools and 
the wonderful increase in the number attend- 
ing them, all over the country. In Cincinnati 
the enrollment has shown this great increase, 
and a larger percentage of eighth-grade gradu- 
ates enters high school every year. 

Other types of schools intended for children 





graduated from high school, and an indispensa- 
ble preparation for a professional career. In 
Ohio the law requires the possession of a high- 
school diploma for admission to schools of vari- 
ous professions, such as law, medicine and den- 
tistry, as well as normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

The associations formed at high school often 
prove to be among the most valuable in life. 
Not only is the number of your friends and 
acquaintances greatly increased, but these 
friendships become life-long possessions and 
valuable aids in all your success. 

In each school you will find student organi- 
zations which will interest you. Clubs are 
formed of those interested in various subjects 
of study, in civics, in dramatics, in debating, in 
different sports, in music, in art, in athletics. 
The members not only devote themselves to 
these matters, but also interest others in them 
and add greatly to the life of the school. 

It is generally known, too, how a high school 
education adds to your general culture. You 
become acquainted with literature and history 
and science and the other subjects which mark 
one as well educated. By means of this knowl- 
edge you become conscious of your ability to 











Our moral life centres about a 





collection of Palestinian writings. 


—Giovanni Papini. 














who are to continue their education beyond 
the eighth grade have also been established 
during the same period. These are schools 
whose object is to prepare children directly for 
some wage-earning occupation, such as sew- 
ing, printing, or the automotive trades. The 
first decision each boy or girl must make is as 
to whether he will choose high school or a 
vocational school when he leaves the eighth 
grade. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The great majority of eighth-grade graduates 
do not question the advisability of going to 
high school. They realize that a high-school 
education greatly increases the chances for 
success in life, and that for many vocations it 
is absolutely necessary. Not only are the earn- 
ings of high school graduates higher from the 
start, but they increase far beyond what the 
usual eighth-grade graduate is able to earn. 
In other words, high school education actually 
pays in dollars and cents. 

A high school education is both an invalua- 
ble preparation for commercial and industrial 
life, so necessary that many business houses 
will not employ young people who have not 








mingle with people of education, and to share 
in the solid pleasures of life. Certainly you 
owe it to yourself to be as highly educated as 
possible, not only to be able to enjoy life more, 
but also to be able to make the most of your- 
self and your opportunities. For the, boy or 
girl who graduates from the eighth grade 
not certain of what he or she will do when 
through school, the four years of high school 
offer the very best opportunity for further 
development and the gradual coming to a de- 
cision about the future. 

The expense of high-school training has been 
reduced to a minimum. Not only does the city 
offer all its young people an equal chance for 
a free education, with courses open to all and 
textbooks furnished at a nominal rental fee, 
but all incidental expenses are kept as low as 
possible. The various supplies are sold at cost, 
lunchrooms are conducted by the school where 
excellent and inexpensive luncheons are sold 
almost at cost, and personal expenses are kept 
very low. Neat, plain clothing will answer 


every purpose, and to dress simply is the 
usual practice of both girls and boys. No more 
than this is needed to maintain your self- 
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respect and to retain the esteem of your asso- 
ciates. Many students walk to school and 
many take lunches from home. 

OTHER OPPORTUNITIES. 


In the automotive, printing, sewing, machine 
tool, building trades schools and commercial 
service courses, boys and girls who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade and either feel that 
they can not complete the regular high school 
course, Or are especially desirous of training 
in the lines these schools teach, may get as 
good preparation as can be given. And we 
respect just as fully the boy or girl who takes 
advantage of these opportunities as we do those 
who enter the regular four-year day high school 
course. 

THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

LAWS OF OHIO. 

I must remind you, too, that the law of Ohio 
requires boys and girls to continue in regular 
day school until they are sixteen. No provision 
is made for exempting children under these 
ages from full-time day school attendance, even 
though they have completed the eighth grade. 
The only exception to full time attendance in 
school up to the age of sixteen is for pupils in 
the co-operative courses, where half the time 
is spent in school and half at work with pay 
under the direction of the school authorities as 
a part of the co-operative course in trade and 
related academic subjects. 

I trust that many who are thus required to 
go to school beyond the eighth grade will find 
something so valuable in these various oppor- 
tunities and become so interested that they will 
decide to stay on to the completion of their 
course. 

I do not want anything I have said to dis- 
courage a single boy or girl in this city. If 
conditions make it absolutely necessary for you 
to leave school at the close of your eighth 
grade, and you are old enough to do so, I want 
you to know that the city gives you splendid 
opportunities for more education. In the night 
high schools you can get a substitute for the 
regular day high school course, as good as the 
more limited time makes possible, and also an 
excellent training for commercial employment. 

In this pamphlet are the announcements of 
the day high schools, and other ninth grade 
activities. I trust you will examine them with 
interest and read them carefully. Show them 
to your father and mother, and talk the whole 
matter over with them and with your teachers 
and principal and any friends who may help. 

Make every effort and sacrifice that may be 
necessary to prepare yourself now in the best 
possible manner for future usefulness, happi- 
mess and success. The schools of Cincinnati 
will enable you to make such preparation. Use 
these splendid opportunities that you may be- 
come a credit to yourself and your friends, and 
@ citizen worthy of the education which has 
been provided for you. 
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THE 


~ ANDERSON  ARITHMETICS 


Save Energy 


All the foundation material is 
given. Supplementary work, that de- 
vourer of time and strength, disap- 
pears. 


Fifty per cent. more drill material 
than ever before available, and new, 
interesting problems help to secure 
better results. 


Standard tests help to keep classes 
abreast, and to determine instantly 
whether any group is behind the 
schedule. 


Proved methods only are given. 


A three-book series covering 


grades three to cight 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago © San Francisco 




















WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


The American Community 
A new Civics for Grammar and Junior High 
Schools showing the reasons why things are as they 
are in our local, state, and national governments. 
Intensely interesting in method of presentation; 
uniquely illustrated. (Just published.) 


HORACE MANN READERS 


By actual test have shown that they save time in 
the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions, Word, 
Phonogram, and Phrase Cards. 


The 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from 
the inside out.” Reviews are frequent, problems 
numerous, oral work constant. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness and 
vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased atti- 
tude toward historical, political, and religious questions. 
The Makers of America—sith Grade 
Introduction to American History—6/h Grade 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


‘THE RESTORING POWER OF SLEEP (Bureau of 
Education) 

Story-telling teachers will be delighted with 
the tale of “The Little Girl Who Grew 
Smaller” in the attractive little pamphlet on 
“Sleep” just issued in the Health Education 
series of the Bureau. Besides the story, the 
booklet contains delightful sleepy songs and 
many suggestions for getting over to the chil- 
dren the necessity for plenty of good sound 
sleep. Sleep in literature, history, music, and 
art 1s one of the best of these helps. There 
is also a fine bibliography. 

rie 
HARMHAB OF EGYPT (Metropolitan Museum of Art) 

Many teachers are looking toward the recent 
Tutankhamen excavations for livening up their 
teaching of ancient Egypt. .This 
Harmhab, commander-in-chief of the armies 
of Tutankhamen, whose statue has recently 
been presented to the museum by Mr. and Mrs. 
V. Everit Macy, is most timely; and Mr. Win- 
lock has given us such a vivid account of the 
ancient scribe and warrior that he seems quite 
as alive as the generals of the World War, 
whose lives are even now become history for 
the children. 





bulletin on 


— 
AMERICAN FLAG AND ITS PROPER USE 
(Catholic School Interests) 

A conference known as the Washington Flag 
Conference was held recently in the District 
of Columbia, called by the National American- 
ism Commission of the American Legion. Sixty- 
eight national organizations were represented 
including the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil and the Knights of Columbus. “Catholic 
School Interests ” for October gives in full the 
“Code of Flag Etiquette” adopted by the 
convention. While the fourteen articles 
adopted have no official government sanction, 
they are binding on the membership of the 
organizations represented, and the army and 
navy will follow the code. 

a 
THREE THINGS WORTH WHILE 
Teachers’ Outlook) 


THE 


(Hammond 


There are just three things that are worth 
while in a teacher’s life: First, a teacher should 
be honorable as a matter of course, serving 
freely without guile or deceit. Second, a 
teacher should be reasonably industrious. Un- 
reasonable industry gets little thanks, no more 
pay, no better results, and often ends in 
lowered vitality and nervous prostration. The 


middle ground of industry is sanest and most 
efficient. 

The teacher, finally, should be pleasant. This 
is not easy in the face of endless nervous fric- 
tion, of 


severe mental strain, of uncertain 


will check notably important aad 
tenure, etc. We must learn to relax. “ Life is 
too serious to be taken seriously.” Impressions 


of personality and character are remembered 

long after facts are forgotten,and we _ shall 

probably be longest and most kindly remem- 

bered by our pupils because we were “ mostly 

pleasant.” ; 
ae 


NEW MEN NAMED ON STAFF AT HARVARD 


Dr. William Healy of Boston, since 1917 
director of the Judge Baker Foundation, has 
been appointed lecturer on social ethics. 

Philip Cabot of Boston, Harvard 1894, 
been appointed Ingersoll lecturer on 
immortality of life. 

Oakes Ames, assistant professor of botany at 
Harvard, is named as the curator of the 
botanical museum in Cambridge. 

Dr. Evald Tomanek of Czecho-Slovakia, who 
last June received the first degree which Har- 
vard awarded in its new department of public 
health, has been appointed associate of vital 
statistics in the school of public health. Mar- 
tin Shugrue has been appointed tutor in the 
department of history, government and eco- 
nomics. 


has 
the 


magpnnns 
THE McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL (Canton, Ohio) 
The aim of this progressive high school as 
set forth in its handbook is to develop healthy, 
intelligent, companionable, _ self-supporting, 
loyal, God-fearing American citizens. 


The building itself cost $2,349,461.26 and 
contains 200 rooms, with 6.21 acres of floor 
space. The day enrollment is 1,912 and the 


night school is 3,123. There are 283 classes 
daily with eighty-nine day school and eighty- 
one night school teachers. 

The manual contains exhaustive information 
for the student from the daily programs to the 
“One-a-Zippa, Two-a-Zippa, Three-a-Zippa 
Zam” of the school yell. 

Exceptionally good are the sections on 
“Home Study” and “How to Study.” 

secmaiiinianitt 
NEW CENSUS INFORMATION (Dept. of Commerce) 

The Department 
ated a new series 
signed to interpret 
some of the more 
by census inquiries. 

The first monograph is entitled “ Increase of 
Population in United States, 1910—1920.” It 
is a connected narrative of national changes, 
not guessed at but actually measured, which 
ought to interest every thoughtful citizen. 

One chapter deals with the growth of popu- 
lation before the Fourteenth Census; another 
deals with the rural and urban increase and 


of Commerce has inaugur- 
of census publications de- 
adequately in popular form 
important subjects covered 
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A letter from Dr. John 
W. Withers has been 
mailed to the teachers | 
of New England. For- | 
ward-looking teachers | 
will find in this message 

matter of very real 

interest. 


















decrease; a third with mixed or foreign born 
parentage; another with the negro population; 
another with the influence upon population in- 
crease of development of agriculture, manu- 
facturing and mining. The volume may be 
secured from the Department of Documents at 
a nominal price. 
oedema 


TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


An interesting innovation has been made in 
the lower classes of the high school the past 
year in the form of classes in Vocational Civics 
to acquaint first-year pupils with as many 
vocations as possible, so that they may choose 
their life careers more intelligently. 

All Smith-Hughes vocational classes in the 
high school have been abandoned as there has 
not been sufficient demand for this work to 
justify the expense. 

onkectipaaiion 
SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOL YARD 


The rural teacher from the nature of her 
position must be responsible for all health 
work, must be herself the supervisor of physi- 
cal training, as well as the teacher of arith- 
metic and the other subjects. Little will go 
on in the schoolyard that is worth 
while unless she is there, but very 
much will go on that is not worth while if 
she is not there. The teacher who spends her 
time inside the schoolroom can never know 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-giving 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant te take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 5-18 














what the children are talking about or plan- 
ning about. 


The teacher who plays games with her chil- 
dren sows her personality broadcast as no 
other person does. She will be imitated, and 
will influence the lives of her children as she 
cannot possibly do through classroom work 
alone. The school with an organized play- 
ground will have a larger and more regular 
attendance, a finer spirit, and easier discipline 
than the school where the teacher stays in- 
side at recess and play periods.—State Super- 
intendent Charles A. Lee, in Missouri School 
Journal. 


——1}»—_—_ 


GIVES TWELVE YEARS MORE TO NEW GENER- 
ATION 


A child born today has the prospect of 
twelve more years of life than had one born 
twenty-five years ago, said Sir William 
Wheeler, president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland, in a recent address to the 
students. 

Medicine and surgery, he said, had made 
greater advances during the last twenty-five 
years than during the twenty-five preceding 
centuries. He admitted there were some great 
problems to be solved, but said that probably 
before the present students had reached the 
zenith of their careers cancer would be under 
control. 
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NEW ANIMALS. 

Two animals never before seen in the United States are 
new additions to the Field museum family, brought here 
by Edmund Heller, who has returned from a year spent in 
the uncharted jungles of Peru and the upper reaches of 
the Amazon’s tributaries. Mr. Heller traveled through 
thousands of miles of country inhabited by savage and 
hostile tribes in his search for strange specimens for the 
museum. The two new prizes are the dinomys, which he 
brought back alive and presented to the Lincoln Park zoo, 
and the capydora. The dinomys is a rodent something like 
a woodchuck, which since its capture has become so do- 
mesticated that he follows his master about like a dog. 
The capydora, a large rodent, is somewhat like the beaver. 
but larger. This animal is almost as rare as the dinomys 
and even the natives see them but seldom. There are still 
many animals in the jungles of South America that never 
have been seen by scientists. He brought back with him 
1,800 specimens to be mounted by the museum, including 
jaguars, tapirs, armadillos, ant-eaters, and fifteen kinds 
of monkeys. 





—— 

Henry Ford is expected to invest $10,000,000 on factory 
improvements in 1924. 

a 

Arthur Brisbane says: “The four greatest race horses 
in the world—or at least the four best advertised—Zev., 
Papyrus, Epinard and Grey Lag—will race this year et 
Ascot. 

“Any one of these horses would sell for at least $100,000. 
The automobile show, not far off, will show you various 
cars, selling for a few hundred dollars, any of which could 
take the four greatest race horses, one after another, and 
run them all to death in one afternoon. Once fast horses 
Now they are part of gambling machin- 





were important. 
ery, and they won't last long. 
——— 
The “melting pot” theory doesn’t always work. Scram- 
bling the eggs doesn’t help much if there is one bad one in 
the lot—Indianapolis Star. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 

Humor depends largely upon the individual. Everyone 
is held to be possessed of a slightly different brand of hu- 
mor, and we are very likely to brand the individual whose 
humor is not like ours, as lacking a sense of humor. 

Humor has frequently been compared with wit, and 
with satire. The distinction is not so difficult in broad 
terms; wit looks down upon the thing it laughs at, while 
humor loves the thing it laughs at. 

Humor is at its best and truest when it is especially 
human. I think you will find that in determining the 
stories you have most enjoyed you will find that you have 
enjoyed them because they were sheer fun and the things 
that struck right down into the essentials of human nature, 
there was something warm about them. 

The wit stands above and laughs at the crowd. The hu- 
morist comes down and invites people to laugh with him. 

The wit says: “What fools these mortals be.” The hu- 
morist says: “What fools we mortals be.” 

The great value of humor in daily life is that it brings 
men together. You cannot hate, cannot dislike the man 
with whom you laugh. In that. way it is a tremendous 
utility in human life, a great force for peace and harmony 
among men and among nations. 

——O——- 

Forty-five million bunches of bananas sold in the United 

States last year. 





COOLIDGE SAYS! 


Epigrams selected from the speeches and letters of Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, published in book form under the 
title, “Have Faith in Massachusetts.” 

Some of the more striking are reproduced below as ex- 
amples of good Americanism. 


Large profits mean large pay rolls. But profits must be 
the result of service performed. 

Do the day’s work. 

Expect to be called a 
stand-patter. 

Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 

Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the multiplication 
table. 

Don’t expect to build up the weak by pulling down the 
strong. 

Don’t hurry to legislate. 

Statutes must appeal to more than material welfare. 

Man has a spiritual nature. 

Recognize the immortal Worth and dignity of man. 

We now live in an age which questions everything. 

After criticism, our religious faith emerges clearer and 
stronger and free from doubt. 

The hope of tomorrow lies in the development of the 
instruments of today. The only hope for peace lies in the 
perfection of the arts of war. 

All growth depends upon activity. 

The growth of a sentiment that 


stand-patter, but don’t be a 


Savages do not work. 
despises work is an appeal from civilization to barbarism. 

I agree that the measure of success is not merchandise, 
but character. 

We must forever realize that 
limited and in a sense they are only incidental, but the 
the only 


material rewards are 
development of character is unlimited and is 
essential. 

The measure of success is net the quantity of merchan- 
dise, but the quality of manhood which is produced. 

Let us look to the service rather than to the reward. 

We seek no territory and no rewards. 

We give but do not take. We seek for victory of our 
ideals. Our arms are but the means. America follows 
no such delusion as a place in the sun for the strong by the 
destruction of the weak. America seeks rather, by giving 
of her strength for the service of the weak, a place ‘n 
eternity. 

I am not one of those who believe votes are to be won 
by misrepresentations, skilful presentations of half truths, 
and plausible deductions from false premises. 
found on the 


Good government cannot be bargain- 


counter. We have seen samples of bargain-counter gov- 
ernment in the past when low tax rates were secured by 


increasing the bonded debt for current expenses or re- 
fusing to keep our institutions up to the standard in re- 
pairs, extensions, equipment, and accommodations. 

When you substitute patronage for patriotism, admia- 
istration breaks down. 

The great aim of American institutions is the protection 
of the individual. 

The great body of our tradespeople are honest and 
conscientious, anxious to serve their customers for a fair 
return for their service. 

And above all, we claim the right of publicity. That is 
a remedy with an arm longer and stronger than that of 
the law. 

ecsoicpaentiiacee 

Atlanta, Georgia, closed the year without deficit. The 
per capita cost of administration for 1923 was lower than 
in any other city in the United States with one exception. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


THE UNITED STATES. By Emerson David Tite. 
Cloth. Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 

Here is a genuinely new history of the United States. 
The author has had the courage to face the new demands 
upon writers of school history for the day. There is no 
There is 
no attempt to write of the War of Independence as though 
it were a game of blindman’s buff after an afternoon tea 

It writes of 1776 as the “Boys of ’76” felt in that day; 
but it does not make conquest of arms or of ships the 


apology for a hundred per cent. Americanism. 


only conquests of the Great Americans. 

One of the most interesting departures from traditional 
writing of United States History is Chapter IV, thirty 
pages on Plants and Animals” 
erers found them and as the settlers improved them by 
domestication. Of 
written by 


“American as the discov- 


corn, tobacco and 


other authors, but we 


importation and 
cotton much has been 
have never seen in a school history such interesting ac- 
counts of the early cultivatior®f of grapes, apples, berries, 
cherries. 

The story oi buffaloes is fascinating, especially in the 
day when there were 75,000,000 of them in North America. 
The domestic animals, native and imported, 


are highly informing. 


accounts of 


Mr. Tite has prepared a book that is “safe” withoxt 
being spineless. 
THE WILL-TEMPERAMENT AND ITS TESTING. 


3y June E. Downey, Ph. D., University of Wyoming. 
Cloth. 339 pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, York: 

World Book Company. 

The broadening of Tests and Measurements has become 
an interesting study. 
twenty years ago made one of the great contributions of 


New 


There is no question but that Binet 


the new century to the science of education, and it is so 
fascinating that practically every aspiring educator, es- 
pecially one focusing his activities on psychology, is sure 
to attempt to create a strain of tests and measurements. 

That Intelligence Tests and Measurements are an im- 
portant departure in educational functioning can not be 
questioned except by those whose habit of mind makes 
professional or commercial capital out of exposing the 
imperfection of experiments along new lines, but there is 
a genuine questioning as to the value of Intelligence Tests 
unless they are checked up by 
measurements. 

The Will-Temperament Testing is one of the best check- 
ing of Intelligence Tests and Measurements, for every one 
realizes that conventional tendencies and _ individualistic 
tendencies whether inherited or induced by environmert 
need to be measured before any important value can be 
placed upon Intelligence Tests and Measurements. 

Dr. June E. Downey has specialized in psychological 
studies and writings. She has been on the faculty of the 
University of Wyoming for twenty years, and has been of 
national importance in psychological discussions because 
she has maintained a definite personality in her discussions 
of professional psychology. Her most important profes- 
sional service has been the development of a series of Will- 
Temperament Testing in the University of Wyoming. Her 
articles and the reports others have given of her success in 
demonstrating temperament as a factor of human person- 
ality and its measurements have made a demand for the 
publication of this interesting and impressive book. 

Miss Downey is open-minded in her study of all previous 


non-intelligent tests an: 





this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


attempts to estimate character and characteristics prior to 
psychology and has been an exhaustive student of all mod- 
ern attempts to promote behavior by psychological aids, 
and her own demonstrations have resulted from extended 
interest in the subject. 

We make no attempt to present Will-Temperament Tests 
in which she-makes much use of the Will-Profile. Suffice 
to say that her book justifies the it is sure’ to 
awaken and the place it is sure to have in the literature of 
Tests and Measurements. 


interest 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Sarah Louise Arnold. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing 
Company. 

Miss Arnold has been one of the most vital educational 
factors in American education for the past thirty years, 
and has never rendered greater service, to say the least, 
than today. One of the latest of her school 
books has sold millions of copies, a sale probably never 
equalled in the same length of time, and her latest book 
from the press, “The Mastery Words for High 
Schools,” is a new creation in subject and method, peda- 
gogically, psychologically and philosophically. 

Miss Arnold is right when she says that spelling is a 


series of 


of 


life-long study for many persons; as essential for high 
school students as for children. She is also right when 
she says that the art of spelling is a mastery of words and 
not merely the correct placing of letters. 

So iar as we know, and we have watched 
for more than half a century, this “Mastery 
High Schools” is a distinct invention, if the 
able; possibly discovery is a better term. 

It is half a century since Henry F. Harrington, superin- 
tendent of New Bedford, Massachusetts, set an entirely 
new pace in spelling book making, and “Harrington's 
Speller” was the sensation of the educational world. From 
time to time there have been departures, but there has 
never been as universal interest in the art of teaching spell- 
ing as there is now, and this “Mastery of Words for High 
Schools” is here to attract attention of psychologists, big 
and little, as well as of all high school teachers. 

It has none of the ear marks of the traditional spelling 
books, and it can but be as fascinating to a student as any 
intellectual game. 


spelling books 
of Words for 
term is allow- 


Not a word is to be spelled merely for the sake of get- 
ting letters in the right place. In life no one spells a word 
by itself for the pleasure of seeing the letters in the right 
places. Ile spell words as we use them and need to use 
them, and this is the controlling factor in Miss Arnold’s 
“Mastery of Words for High Schools.” 


FROM THE DEEP OF THE SEA. An Epic of the 
Arctic. By Charles Edward Smith. Cloth. Profusely 
illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Here is a really remarkable book which would have 
been published more than fifty years ago had those who 
had the “log” from which it is now written realized that 
it was a treasure house of thrilling adventure. It is well 
that its value was not then known, for we need just such 
a new masterpiece at this time. 

“From the Deep of the Sea: An Epic of the Arctic” is 
the diary of the late Charles Edward Smith, surgeon of the 
whale-ship Diana, of Hull, written in 1866-67. 

It has been compared by various critics to “Robinson 
Crusoe,” to Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast,” and to 
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the work of Joseph Conrad. The Nation says: “The sur- 
geon wrote with an effecting simplicity. His account of the 
death of Captain Grenville is the equal of any chapter in 
Herman Melville.” 

The Booklist of the American Library Association de- 
scribes the book as “a vivid narrative of adventure, disaster 
and endurance in the Arctic, and the revelation of the 
character, fine and courageous, of an old-time Quaker 
gentleman. Recommended to boys who like true stories 
of the sea.” 

We are unusually interested in this wonderiul book, 
probably because until I was more than twenty-five years 
old my home in Plymouth County was near enough to New 
Bedford, the American whale shipping port, to know men 
who had been on whaling voyages and, especially in my 
boyhood, I heard the thrilling tales of adventure from men 
just returned from one of these voyages. 

Few experiences of my boyhood do I treasure more than 
the acquaintance of these heroic adventurers of the sea. 

These real adventures of men on these whaling ships are 
to the stories of men in jungle life as Leviathan is to a 
side-wheeler in a small inland lake. 

I am deeply impressed with the fact that the reading of 
this book, “From the Deep of the Sea,” by boys from 
twelve to twenty would put iron in their blood, something 
greatly needed in these sporty days. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, Ph. D., University 
of Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 173 pages. New York, 
Chicago, Boston: Longmans, Green and Company. 

So far as we know this is the first adequate story of the 
Economic History of American Agriculture, and such a 
textbook is really needed, for agriculture needs to be 
known from its economic standpoint more than ever. 

Dr. Bogart’s book not only meets a real need, but it 
meets it with exceptional skill. For instance, the advan- 
tages of the United States are presented so vividly by fact 
and comparison that they can but be appreciated and re- 
tained. For instance, the United States is wonderfully 
fortunate in its coast line and navigable rivers and lakes. 
There are 18,000 miles of navigable rivers and 1,500 miles 
more of Great Lakes shore line, and the coast line of both 
oceans is 18,000 miles so that there is a mile of shore line 
for every 165 square miles of surface, while Europe, out- 
side the Arctic Circle, has only one square mile for 224 
square miles of surface. 

It is probable that the water power of our rivers is more 
valuable than that of all other countries in the world. 
This is a sample of the presentation of all important in- 
formation of use in considering natural resources and 
advantages. 

Here is another sample of effective fact statement. Not 
merely does the United States lead all countries in the 
production of dairy products, corn and wheat, of coal, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, phosphate, sulphur and petroleum, 
but the greater part of the lumber, meats, tobacco, and 
cotton which enter into the world’s trade come from the 
forests and fields. The diversity of climate and resources 
has meant great diversity of occupations with attendant 
differences of interests, habits of living, and modes of 
thought. 

The main feature of the book is a series of studies of 
agricultural conditions in sections of the country, in vari- 
ous crop conditions and the effect of the crop raising upon 
the people, especially in the South, under slavery and 
colored labor since the Civil War, and agricultural prog- 
ress from time to time in the movement westward, and in 
improvement of machinery. 
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BOOKS FOR HOME READING. For High Schocl 
and Junior High School. Graded and Classified. Pre- 
pared by Committee on Home Reading, Herbert Bates, 
Chairman, National Council of Teachers of English. 
For sale by the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 506 West Sixty-ninth street, Chicago. 

The Teachers of English have rendered  excep- 
tional service many times and “Books for Home Reading” 
is one of their best contributions to culture. 

Except for fiction, all books are listed together regard- 
less of the years in which they should be read. Under 
Fiction there is a separate list of books that should not be 
read above the first year of the regular (four-year) high 
school. These are meant for the first year and for the 
junior high school. The figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 indicate the 
four years in the regular high-school course. Not very 
many books are set down for the first year only. There 
are many easy and interesting books that might be set 
down in this group. The makers of this list have pre- 
ferred to select only a few. They feel that the young 
folks who enter high school, even junior high school, 
should be too ambitious, too eager to “grow up,” to be 
contented with books written especially for chiidren. It 
is almost as easy, and much more interesting, to learn to 
enjoy the livelier and more readable of the books that 
grown-ups are reading. 

On the whole, a student gets the most good out of a 
book just a bit too old for him, just as in high-jumping, 
or other athletic sports, he is always trying to improve his 
record. Remember, too, that a book that bored one yes- 
terday may interest him today. Yesterday he was too 
short to reach the shelf that he can reach with ease today. 
The mind grows as well as the body. The wise student 
will not limit himself to books of one kind. Life has 
many sides and many interests and one needs to learn 
about them all. 


SEVEN BOOKS OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Text 
edition. Edited by Joseph H. Sheffield, Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. Chicago: Sheffield Book 
Company. 

; So far as we know “Syntactic Printing” is the most 

interesting creation for the study of Latin, and if it 

“carries” in Latin it is likely to revolutionize, for a time 

at least, other text printing. We are in no position to 

speak confidently of the pedagogical value of syntactic 
printing, but we are much interested in it, as every one 
must be, because of its heroic claims. Not to see it in 
action, as it is in “Seven Books of Caesar’s Gallic War,” 
is unpardonable, even if he is not teaching Caesar. 
Syntactic printing does not do everything for the stu- 
dent. It leaves reasonable work for him to do for him- 
self. It does, however, lighten the mental burden of 
understanding a sentence to such a degree that it becomes 

a reasonable charge upon the faculties of a secondary stu- 

dent. The “Seven Books of Caesar’s Gallic War, Text 

Edition,” are in syntactic printing. Of course traditional- 

ists will ignore Mr. Sheffield’s text of these “Seven Books 

of the Gallic War,” and equally, of course, individualists 
will rush for it and rush away from it for the next new 
thing. The only question is whether those with person- 


ality will give it requisite attention. 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
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Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 





HAV offered as a Domestic Bye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for S Sook of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, UL 
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SPRINGFIELD 


BOOK COVERS 

REPAIRING MATERIALS 
PORTFOLIOS 

REPORT CARD ENVELOPES 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


J. W. Ireland, Frankfort, 
been re-elected for a term 


Ky., has 


oi two 


Central Falls schools five 


years ago, 
and consists of an annual inspection OI 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Valparaiso University, 
champion of the Western 


Indiana, is 
Interstate 





years. His new term begins July i, the teeth of every school child. Each Collegiate Association for 1923. That 
1924. The new high school building year these inspections have shown that sounds like the good old times. 
will be ready for occupancy this upwards of ninety per cent. of the 
spring. pupils in the schools have defective K. G. Smith, state supervisor of 
—- teeth. Each year the parents of these industrial education, Lansing, Michi- 
The Yale Bowl will not be enlarged children have been notified of existing gan, reports steady growth in the 


to seat 125,000 as was rumored. conditions, but only a 





George Boldt, former chairman oi 


boys and girls received the 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 


of a dentist. Now 


small percent- 
age of them have seen to it that their 
attention 
that a dental clinic 


number of pupils enrolled in industrial 
schools and classes during the past 
five years. Enrollment in all-day 
schools has increased from 181 to 741; 








versity, is to thave five scholarships has been established in the schools it part-time schools, 3,000 to 11,344; 
named for him through the gift of js expected that much improvement in evening classes, 4,174 to 9,465. 149 
$90,000 by his son, George C. Boldt Ot the condition of the children’s teeth teachers of vocational subjects now 
New York. will result. have a rating of A or B. 
year-o i aliforniz an “en . x 
h A he : oe (agin C ry yes “se [he Frances Willard Hall,” the new 
‘ ‘ of < i . - : ox 
we — on the ye e “ dormitory of the Kansas State Teach- 
pnone pee os h - Po: iy we The New York school system has ers College, Pittsburg, which was 
a gooc ane e scnoo F hig i,j ~ more than 25,000 teachers of near a opened for occupancy on January 7, is 
¥ Ss oaee . a ri } » j J 
tell over-doing the praise of hig million children with a salary roll of — the latest word in every phase of com- 
teligence tests. $63,000,000, fort and convenience for 112 girls. 
he Central Falls, R. I., School 
oe Pie t | t blished a denta! PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the 
epartment has established a dentat all year free professional services of a large corps of expert penmanship 
clinic to care for the dental needs of visiting instructors, who cover in their work the United States, plus free 
§ ul n in that city. Th normal extension courses conducted by expert instructors in Practical 
= school chakhoes ic h . Penmanship in the offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 
new clinic is equipped with the most PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
modern dental appliances and has beea a great power in educ ational work in all institutions of learning and in 
installed in the Garfield Street gram- business and social li ,; 
"HE 2 ( s “ographic corners and offers 
mar school building. Drs. Charles E. THE PALMER ME TH yD P hg AN cuts the chirc BI iphic corner an | offers 
a simple. fascinating way a style of penmanship a embodies 
LaSalle and Edward E. Morin are the | {eGIBiLiTY. COMMERCIAL RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE 


dentists in charge. The clinic is open If you are 





not familiar with the 


always successful 














on Tuesday and Thursday mornings ae ee ee PLAN : 
and on Friday afternoons. Treatments SEE Ee =n scienie segeeggooll 

= : : : THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
consist ot cleaning, filling, and wpa” 30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave.. Pittock Bidg. 
tracting, for which a nominal fee oi New Wark. M ¥. Chicago, Il. Pertiand, Ore. 
fifteen cents is charged. To childrea 
who cannot afford to pay this nominal —_—_——- —- 
fee the service is free. : Just Off the Press 

Dental inspection was started in the SYNTA 
Text of De Bello Gallico, books, edited 


The Master Key 
to Grammar. 


WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 


Junior Citizenship Camps 
tion 


Shows the Structure of 
Every Sentence. 


Examine 


THE TYPES THAT TEACH 





Chafles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 








by a teacher of life-long experience. 


The only Edition that Shows grammatical 
Constructions and Supplies missing Words. 


Specimen pages free. Book for 75 cents. 


SHEFFIELD BOOK CO., not ine. 
2088 Lunt Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 








Send for circular and registration form free. 


TEACHERS 









| my Xo) (9 6 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 










= Fis Satire fol Bt 58 ENan Baron St Globe Bidg. 
ter April first, bbe la ; KANSAS CITY. MO. 
BALTIMOR COLUMBUS,0. 

211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 





PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 


ap i THU 5130 Jenkins Arcade EVerywhere Cham. of Comm. Bidg. 
Ss == WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 




















Northwestern University, Evanston, Steven Blanchhurst, superintendent, 
receives $3,000,000 from the widow of Shelbina, is president of Northeast 
Montgomery Ward, of mail order Missouri Association, succeeding 
fame. The gift is to be used in the Charles Banks of Kirksville, whose 
creation of a medical centre. meeting this year broke all records for 
‘attendance and for brilliant program. 

Yale University is to spend $8,000,- H. G. Swanson of Kirksville, who ha‘ 
000 on a new library building. This an important part in making the meet- 
is a part of the $18,000,000 left to ing of 1923 so exceptionally successful, 
Yale by John W. Sterling. Yale is to is re-elected secretary. County Super- 
spend $64,000,000 upon new buildings jntendent William Robertson of Mo- 
and the library is the first unit of the pberly is vice-president. Sunerinten- 
building program. dent W. A. Burton of Atlanta, and 

a Mrs. Mary E. Moore, Holliday, are 

C. W. Richards, superintendent of added to the executive committee. 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, makes this ad- 
mirable statement: “An educated man 
is one who can express himself prop- 
erly, physically, mentally and morally. 
One who has a large vision of life, its 
problems, its duties and _responsibili- 
ties. A man with large sympathy and 
kindnesses. One who can enter into the 
life experiences of his fellowman in 
every walk of life.” 
BEMERSON 

College of Oratory 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative thinker or an __ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON. MASS. 





George E. McCord has resigned as 
superintendent, Springfield, Ohio, 
where his salary has been $6,500. Rus- 
sell H. Erwine, director of Educational 
Research of the city force, has been 
elected to serve at $5,000 salary to the 
end of the school vear. August *' 
































THE ARLO PLAN 


From a report to the Superintendent :— 

“During my fifteen years of teaching primary reading I have never 
had the privilege of using a book that equals ARLO in developing the 
habit of absorbing rapidly the essential thoughts from the printed page, 
and expressing them clearly.” (Signed) SUSAN M. BALLOU. 

“In some respects CLEMATIS surpasses ARLO, for use in our third 
grades. (Signed) JAMES H. FASSET, 

Supt. of Schools, Nashua, N. H. 

ANITA and PATHWAYS offer the same type of material for fifth and 
sixth grades. 

CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
i 
| 





for 6th or 7th grades Upper first and second grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


| THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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_ Dr. Harold W. Foght and Mrs 
Foght ot Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
are planning to go to Japan in August 
and stay till New Year’s, 1925. Dr 
Foght, of the Aberdeen State Teach. 
ers College, was to have gone tg 
Japan this autumn to make a skilful 
study of the schools of the Island and 
had passage bought for himself and 
Mrs. Foght when the great earth 
quake occurred. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs sent a wireless mes. 
sage askin~ Dr. Foght to wait. He had 
already cancelled his passage arrange. 
ments. <A little later the Minister of 
Education suggested that he come in 
cherry blossom time, but left the time 
to Dr. Foght, and he decided to go 
after the summer session. 


President W. A. Brandenburg, Kan. 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
issued an inspiring “Christmas Mes. 
sage,” which was given first page 
prominence in The Collegio. 


_— 


: lhe success of the World Peace 
Conference has nationalized the actiy- 
ities of Augustus O. Thomas, espe- 
cially in California, where the World 
Conference was held in July. He jg 
on the program of the State Teachers 
Association, the Los Angeles Teach- 
ers Club, the City Club, the Southern 
California Schoolmasters Club, — the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce and 
other functions. 


——- 


Reading, Pennsylvania, has voted 
$3,500,000 school bonds by a vote of 
almost four to one. This was one oj 
the results of a survey under the di- 
rection of Dr. Hubert C. Eicher, of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. This survey was made 
without cost to the school department 
of the city. All this is one of the 
notable phases of progress under the 
direction of Superintendent Landis 
Tanger. 

Harry E. Rollins, of Ellsworth, 
Me., has been elected principal of the 
Turners Falls, Mass., High School 
Mr. Rollins is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Maine. 


__ 


_The Collegio, the students’ magazine 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts 
bure. is a very lively and creditable 
weekly paper, and this year the holt 
day number had an every way attrat 
tive illustrated Christmas supplement 
of sixteen pages. There are twenty- 
five bits of verse written by the ste 
dents. ; 











——— 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
1924 


Plans for the Summer Quarter 1924 
are now complete, and the Adminis- 
tration is pleased to announce the 
most attractive courses and_ the 
strongest special faculty in the his- 


tory of 
COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Nearly 300 courses, designed espe 
cially to meet the needs of the 
Administrator, Superintendent, Super- 
visor, the Professional Teacher. 
Special Faculty of forty eminent 
educators, in addition to the regular 
faculty. 

QUARTER BEGINS JUNE 10. 

Write now for information to 

J. G. CRABBE, President 

Greeley, Colorado. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD x» TEACHERS’ AGENCIES x» * 


Pe BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


94-28: Department of Superintend- zk . , 
ence, Chicago. Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 





mse: — Council of Educa- Many good positions open early. 
ion, 

MARCH 
12-13-14: North _ Carolina Teachers No registration fee. No charge to schools. 
“Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 


B. ga secretary. Box 887, BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
ee 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


13-14-15: South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 
B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 


bia. 
ye Educational Associa- ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY anne ——— 


Fali vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 








ciation at Birmingham. siring Promotion, 


Dowling, secretary. Operate everywhere. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. Best Schools, Col- 


APRIL. 437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normais 
our clients. Send for 


‘ , a Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. “ i 
298-May 3: Education Week in Sa- ; . . booklet, Teaching 
vannah, Ga. State P, T. A. will 39TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 
meet here. 
City and County Superintendents 
will —_, — ae ee 
dent A. a Sleveland, president, oon i 
Georgia Education Association, MERICAN ae ap TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
Valdosta, Ga. and FOREIGN ; _ , Schools and Families, 
MAY. i superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


1-3: Georgia Education’ Associa- Schools to parents. Call on or address 
tion, at Savannah. K, T. Alfriend, rt 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar’ Point. Frank E. 














Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. recommends teachers and has filled 


29. July 5: National Education, J hundreds of high grade positions 
Association, Washington, D. C. (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 

to employers, none for registration, 


md ian ‘ ss If you neee a teacher for any de- 
tt] tht Tit tit tit Tit Tt sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 
Wer alone since 
ihe World War 


muricheieestaime SCHERMERHORN "SACRE AGENCY orcs 


ween 


Exposition Gold 34th and 35th Streets Csister only reliable 
Medal awards Established 1855 mnt aie Lo 
covering our Charles W. Muiford, Prop. 
eniire line of 
School Ari Producis 


INSIST on our ma-~- WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
jierials when you 


neaeeemenm: | ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


COMPANY Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

















free to school officials. 








We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
— QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
FRANK IRVING COOPER 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

CC RPORATION SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 



































WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


9 
: ° ° ° ass. 
egular Architect and School Specialist TEACHERS 6 Beacon St Boston, M 


10. Board of Education Building NCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 
| to SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI AGE Long Distance Telephone Manager 


at 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 
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TheVICTROLA 
and Victor Rec- 
ords are now a 
part of the reg- 
ularschool-room 
equipment of A CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 











TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
over 11,000 


American cities. 





ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE” CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 

















hat are the tundamenta 


of Lducation ? 


The cry of the so-called practical educator 
to-day is “Stick to the fundamentals! Out 
with fads and frills!” 


Fine! We agree. For what is more funda- 
mental than music? MUSIC was the basis cf 
education centuries before the three R's were 
known! 


Rightfully enough, it is only a thorough 
grounding in the three R’s and vocational! 
training that prepares for adequately sustair- 
ing life. But true education has come to mean 
so much more than a preparation for makirg 
a living. It must prepare for complete living. 
The modern school is more than a mere 
workshop. Only insofar as it makes ready for 
both earning a living and appreciating the 
finer values of life—music, art, literature— 
does it fulfill its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illuminates,and 
correlates with many other subjects: literature, 


history, geography, commercial studies, 
mythology, physical education, nature study, 
and hygiene. It fosters all the educational pro- 
cesses that are the desideratum of the 
so-called practical subjects. It SECURES 
attention, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH sense 
perception, emotional response, and instruc- 
tion, STIMULATING imagination, discrimi- 
nation, concentration, and interpretation, 
LEAVING a residium of knowledge, culture, 
poise, and power. What other one subject 
can do so much?—And fully possible with 
the Victrola in the classroom. 


An INVITATION is extended you to 
visit Parlor 1106, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
during the meeting of the Department ot 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. You will 
find a hearty welcome and will be given 
cheerfully full information on the many 
uses of the Victrola in the schools. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New 
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